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GIVING. 


# old Mrs. Bishop, as some people called her, 
cht have been described, like Falstaff, as one suffer- 
a perpetual thaw. A gentlewoman composed of 
taking a walk on a summer day, could not have 

{ herself more liberally over the ground by her 

ian did she. She rained gifts and benefits. 

Li hey dropped from hand, from lap, from tongue. Yet 
thom who knew Mrs. Bishop intimately, as I did, knew 
‘hat she was not in reality a benevolent woman. She 
ed only upon strangers, and was generally found 

i a ‘ieblice the second present. At your first visit to 
+ her, she would scarcely suffer you to depart without 
on substantial mark of her kindness,—something, 
bably, for which you had not the least use or regard, 
Pphich you felt would only encumber you in going home, 
Jaleo when you were at home, and which you only 

it last. were prevailed on to tuke, that you might not 
find the good old soul, whose whole comfort in life 
seemed to depend on her becoming your benefactor. _ I 
have known a lady acquaintance leave her house with 
talfa large cheese stuffed into her muff, or sinking be- 
© neath the weight of a huge chimney-piece ornament, 
which she had happened to admire, and which Mrs. 
> Bishop insisted on thrusting under her cloak as she was 
‘bidding her adieu. On further acquaintance, however, 
Mrs. Bishop was found full of complaints respecting her 
friends for wishing things from her. “I have just had 
P acall,” she would say, “from Mr. and Mrs. Watson, 
>and, as ill luck would have it, my fine new work-box 
‘was on the table. Mrs. Watson admired it so much 
‘that I could not but take the hint ; and so, what do you 
‘think, the odious creature has got it away with her!” 
Dr it would be—* Well, who have been here but the 
Serimgers! I could not but offer them lunch, you know; 

d there they have eaten me up the cold grouse I in- 
tended for my own dinner—and you know I’m so fond 
{ Sib —besides drinking one of my most particular 
thottles of porter. I’m sure such guzzlers some people 
ue.” On another occusion : “I have just been paying 
Mrs, Sciltie a first visit after her confinement. I could 
hot go, of course, empty-hafided. SoI took a body of 
frock for the baby, and half-u-crown for the nurse. 1 
could not offer a cap, you know, for Igave tha®the last 
time. I’m sure I wish Mrs. Swould not putsher friends 
under contributiun just so very often. I think this makes 
three baby presents in the four years. It is really too 
bad of her. Her sister, too, is about to be married. I 
tan’t get off there for less than a China vase, or some 
h thing—which will absolutely-ruin me. F believe 


‘shall die a begidar atta” could not see her 
lat any time, but she y + 


t to ell of fople who 
had coveted héPshawl, or log, or @er pot of 


iHowers, and to whom she héa co ntly been obliged 
0 surrender the article i vgn 
@teatures that they were. Or it ie jose strange 

the Nicholsons, were to haVé a party, and, as 
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they had no silver tea-set, she had been obliged to offer 
a loan of hers, which, really, to tell the truth, she 
grudged very much, as the things never came back 
exactly as they went away. But then she was sure that 
they would ask it of her, and she thought it best, of 
course, to offer it, as that was a greater favour. Where- 
as the truth in every one of these cases was, that she 
had forced—positively forced every one of these gifts 
and favours upon the indivicuals referred to—the work- 
box upon Mrs. Watson, the grouse and porter upon the 
Scrimgers, the body of a frock upon Mrs. Scillie, and 
thé loan of the silver tea-set upon the Nicholsons—all of 
whom would have been glad to give something to avoid 
the infliction of her beneficence, if any thing — have 
purchased such a blessed exemption. 

It may well seem strange that one who grudged the 
bestowal of her property so much, should not have re- 
served it for herself, or at least that she should have 
persisted in making herself remarkable as a present- 
giver. Mrs. Bishop might have passed through life very 
creditably without making a single benefaction, for, as, 
she was a widow in only tolerable circumstances, no- 
thing was expected from her. But, instead of this, she 





ee 
less than a whole twelvementh of occasional hospitality. 
The cordiality with which she appeared to give these 
presents, was partly a flutter of vanity and ostentation, 


| and partly a paroxysm of that gratitude which consiste 


in a lively anticipation of favours to come. She seemed, 
on such occasions, something more than her usual self, 
Her eye beamed, her breast expanded, she walked about 
like a very queen. She had done a favour. She had for 
a moment subjugated one whom she usually regarded 
as asuperior. But this elated feeling lasted only for a 
little while.. The receding tide of pleasure presently 
left a cold and dreary beach. And the next person who 
visited her, found her, in the dull hour of reaction, de- 
claiming against the sordid greed of the gift-tormented 
individual, who, she now thought, had taken advantage 
of what she supposed to be her fond good nature, and 
robbed her of one of the things she most appreciated 
upon earth. 

Let u& not, however, be unjust to Mrs. Bishop. Her 
givings were of a kind by no means uncommon, so that, 
if having companions in error form any excuse, she ought 
to have the full benefit of it. To give where nothing is 


| needed, and even gratitude can scarcely be expected, is 


never saw a friend’s eye alight upon an article in her|not much less common than to withhold where a little 


dwelling, without giving it away, and that with an air 
of so much cordiality, and with such persevering solici- 
tation, that people usually at last thought it necessary 


to accept, in order to spare her feelings; though ten 


minutes would not elapse till she taxed them mentally, 
or to some other friend, with having compelled her, 
against her will, to resign an article on which she set 
all kinds of value. In what way are we to account for 
or reconcile peculiarities of character apparently so self- 
contradictory ? 

The simple truth is, that Mrs. Bishop id not give 
from a spirit of benevolence. In her benefactions, she 
never contemplated relieving any one from distress, or 
even adding to their comfort ; she only thought of add- 
ing to her own consequence, or laying up a treasure in 
hands from which she had reason to expect its being 
paid back at some future time with interest. It was 
remarked that she never gave any thing more than 
usual to poor people: an old unmarried female friend, 
who lived as a boarder in a neighbouring house, and had 
no-means of giving entertainments, visited Mrs. Bishop 
frequently enough, without ever once being troubled 
with a present. There would have been neither eclat 
nor profit from a donation in that quarter. The favour- 
ite objects of Mrs. Bishop’s beneficence were persons in 
considerably better circumstances than herself—comfort- 
able married people, who kept large well-furnished, well- 
provisioned houses, and cultivated “good” society. Not 
being able, from her own’ solitary and comparatively 
scanty way of living, to mgaintain an exact reciproca- 
tion with these: people, she did the next best: she took 
every opportunity of imposing upon them some awk- 
ward and unexpected gift—something which she might 
be supposed to suffer a great deal in parting with, and 
which might accordingly impress them with an over- 
powering sense of obligation, not to be escaped from for 





would do real good. When George IV. visited Scotland, 
he was overwhelmed with presents. One gentleman 
sent him venison, another moorfow],. and even the poor 
endeavoured to reach him with their humble offerings. 
Several curious works of art, which had cost years of 
labour, were laid at his feet, and one colossal author 
almost smothered him beneath a set of his works. It 
was not-benevolence, any more tha in the case of Mrs. 
Bishop, which prompted these individuals to bestow 
their favours on the king. It was mere desire of appro- 
| bation, and the pleasure which one has in the thanks ef 


a notable man—perhaps a hope of getting some still 


more substantial mark of the royal favour. One of the 
works of art was of a kind which, if placed in some open 
public institution, might not only have gratified, but in+ 
structed the people at large. But, with the constructor, 
the eclat of a king’s thanks was more desirable than the 
consciousness of having conforred a benefit upon the 
multitude of his subjects ; and, accordingly, after*being 
perhaps very cursorily inspected by @ne who was unable 
to appreciate it, it was taken away, and immaured in a 
place where it has never since been heard of. A late 
eminent pvet and novelist was in the habit of receiving - 
copies of almost all the new books which were publish. 
ed, not one tenth of which did he ever open; they were 
periodically sold amongst the weedings of his library. 
It cannot be doubted, that, in few of these cases, was- 
the donor animated by a desire of obliging; he only 
Wished to attract a little attention to himself, from one 
whose slightest word, if not positively reproving, he was 
disposed to regard as a pleasure. 

In favours of many other kinds, the same false motives . 
may be detected. One who has been prosperous in life 
removes into a fine house, and, not content with enjoy- 
ing it himself, he must collect a:number-of his old 





friends, in order to dazzle them with a sense of his 
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fresh-blown greatness. He accordingly, with much ap- 
parent kindness, conducts them through all the rooms, 
explains té them every article of curiosity, and every 
work of art, and even perhaps condescendingly informs 
them of the price of some of the more expensive articles. 
At the proper time he introduces them to a magnificent 
banquet, and presses them to indulge without restraint 
in every luxury which they see before them. They are 
afterwards taken into another room, where his daugh- 
ters delight them with the finest music, both vocal and 
instrumental; a hint, moreover, being given that Eliza 
studied at — dollars for six lessons. Finally, when 
every thing has been done to gratify them, the guests 
are sent home in a comfortable carriage. The host then 
retires to rest, very happy, and convinced that his hap- 
piness arises from having conferred a kindness on his 
old friends. But, in truth, his delight is purely that of 
gratified vanity ; and, so far from rejoicing in having 
given pleasure to his friends, he rejoices in having afflict- 
ed them with a sense of his superior wealth, taste, and 
consequence. 

The whole of the attachments which take the name 
of friendship, and which usually consist in an apparent 
interchange of kind offices, are apt to be founded on sen- 
timents very different from those which are qualified to 
constitute real friendship. Such attachments often take 
their rise from accidental connections in business, which 
prove advantageous to both parties, and cause euch to 
look upon the other with favour. The connection con- 
tinuing for some time to be mutually profitable, the 
favour with which they behold each other ripens into 
what is called an intimacy, and they then consider them- 
selves as attached friends. But, in reality, the only sen- 
timent on which their friendship rests is the desire of 
money-making common to both; and, let the least de- 
rangement take place in their prospects of profit, they 
at once become to each cther no more than they were 
before the commencement of their connection, or, if 
their interests clash, bitter enemies. In domestic, and 
more especially what is called fashionable life, friend- 
ships are formed every day upon equally false bases. 
Two individuals, nearly equal in circumstances, and 
neither of whom possesses any large share of the higher 
sentiments, find each other’s society very agreeable. 
They are able to entertain each other occasionally, by 
which one of the pleasures of the world is secured, and 
they experience a mutual solacement in the eclat of be- 
ing acquainted with each other. Suppose one of the 
parties to fall suddenly into poverty, and to be conse- 
quently deserted by his “ friend.” He would be sure to 
rail at not only that individual, but at the whole world, 
and conceive himself to be the victim of the most shame- 
fal inconstancy and ingratitude. But most assuredly 
he would have no right to do so. The attuchment was 
founded only on a selfish sentiment, and one which, even 
in the day of prosperity, was incapable of manifesting 
true kindness. Such friendships, like holiday gewgaws, 
are designed only to last their day, and we have no 
cause to complain, if “in a little week” we find them 
to have resumed their pristine character of mere trash. 

It is obvious, and yet not sufficiently known to man- 
kind, that we can only hope for good fiuits from acts of 
beneficence which we perform, and sentiments of friend- 
ship which we manifest, under the influence of the moral 
sentiments. Not that we should look for gratefal re. 
tarns from the objects of our beneficence : the true gra- 
titude is the doing of like good turns to others, not the 
paying of a retributive and debasing homage to the fel- 
low-being who has chanced to bé enabled to serve us. 
But it is only from benefactions made under the spirit 
of pure benevolence, that we can expect the self-repay- 
ing pleasure which springs from that noble sentiment. 
In like manner, it is only from attachments in which 
we are animated by a disinterested desire of the welfare 


of one whom judgment pronounces worthy of love and 
honour, that we can hope for the solacement of true 
friendship. 
—»— 
From the London Spectator. 


MY NOTE-BOOK. 


These volumes have realised the anticipations we had 
formed when we announced their first appearance,— 
they are both pleasant and informing. The author is 
an old stager, who has mixed with men of all descrip. 
tions in many countries, and knows that the man who 
would really understand a people, must herd with the 
people, and not shrink from contact with the masses, 
even if he trudges on foot to make the necessary oppor- 
tunity. The statistical studies of Mr. Macgregor have 
also given him a considerable advantage over common 
tourists, in teaching him what to note and how to ob- 
serve. The quays, that to a common traveller are luin- 
bered up with bales and packages, of ill-smelling odours, 
speak to onr author of the prosperity of the city, and set 
him upon enquiries as to its sources: their emptiness, 
which yields a delightful promenade to such travellers 
as the Trollope tribe, suggests to him disastrous thoughts 
of failing commerce and comfort : and from the effect 
he endeavours to rise to the causes. In passing along 
a busy river, or a crowded road, he is not content to de- 
scribe the outward forms of the craft, and the vehicles 
that meet his eye: he learns what they carry, where it 
is produced, whence it.is going, how and by whom it is 
conveyed, the number of persons the business main- 
tains, and in what condition, and lastly, the value of the 
trade. When he crosses a district—as in the Low Coun- 
tries, where the svil was originally sand, and is below 
the level of the sea, yet is compelled tu yield heavy 
crops—he traces the history of its reclamation, and tries 
to discover how a country, which nature seemed to have 
marked out for desolation, should be teeming with 
home-grown corn, in despite of a free trade in the com- 
modity. If he travels along a canal, he ascertains its 
breadth and its depth, the mode of its formation, its 
uses, and its profits. But he does not present the re- 
sults drily, nor does he restrict himself to statistical 
matter. Our tourist has a good eye for scenery and 
cheracter, a buoyant style, a sense of the ridiculous, and 
a lively manner of presenting all that strikes him, with 
strong marks of individual character to boot. He has, 
moreover, another merit of a practical kind: My Note- 
Book would not supersede, though it might assist, a 
guide on such matters as curiosities and verti; but Mr. 
Macgregor has kept a special eye upon the inns and so 
forth. We are convinced it would be worth any one’s 
while who intends pursuing our author’s route, to peruse 
his volumes, merely to form an abstract of the different 
hotels which he recommends, the conveyances by which 
he travelled, and the places where one would loiter, where 
one might halt, and where one should hurry on. 

The travels of Mr. Macgregor were commenced in 
July, 1833. His object, we gather, was to acquire in- 
formation for his Resources and Statistics of Nations, 
(the second volume of which, by the by, we shall be 
glad to see completed,) and the volumes before us con- 
tain the result of such observations as he made on men 
and things whilst engaged in a search after national 
facts; the more minute and general statistical matter 
being added as notes to My Note-Book, and only the 
grand totals retained for the greater work. The start- 
ing-point of the statist was London, whence he steamed 
away to Margate, imparting animation even to that 
common trip. From Margate he went over to Rams- 
gate; and, after a brief sojourn, passed on to Dover,— 
“ of all places the most merciless in charges ;” but as a 
steamboat was departing for Boulogne, he “embarked 
without delay, leaving only two shillings of his moriey 
to circulate in the town.” At this “ British hotel,” as 
Boulogne is designated in France, he remained long 
enough to give a good description of the town and its 
environs; and then departed for Brussels, by Bruges 
and Ghent. He next threaded Belgium in various direc- 
tions, as well by land as water; and then made a tour 
through Holland ; of which country his sketches are in- 
teresting and novel, and not without some political uti- 
lity at the present time. The tourist wintered at Paris, 
but says nothing of his pursuits. When the weather 
became hot, he departed for Spa, visited most of the 
celebrated baths,—of which it is no sinall compliment 
to say that his accounts are very readable, even after 
the Bubbles from the Brunnens,—traversed part of Rhe- 
nish Prussia and Germany; made a pedestrian tour in 
Switzerland, and examined the beauties of and sights 
connected with the Leman Lake; and closed his vo- 
lumes, if not his journey, at Geneva. 





So many and so various are the subjects touched upon 


in My Note-Book, that this. notice has only indjj 
part of the matters to be found in it; and many of 
passages by which we intended to let the authors i 
his own manner must be thrust aside, from the ~ 
embarras des richesses. pee) 


—— 
VARIETIES. S 
Library and Museums at Géttingen.—It is 9 yey.) 
able fact, that in this cistant part of the. kin 
nions, a library should exist, superior, not only in poigr 


of utility, but in the number of volumes, to that at 


t 


Pe 


is to be found in the metropolis of Great Brita; 
which is fairly entitled to be designated a8 “the 
useful library in the world.” The Gottingen jj 
contains 300,000 volumes, and is the only one y 
which, froin its first foundation, has not been acon Me 
lated by chance, but planned with an undisturbed yee” 
to every thing necessary, useful, and available, in ever! A 
department of science, and uninterruptedly incre, 
completed in the same spirit. There is a scientifig 
classed catalogue, and an alphabetical one; both the” 
are complete in the strictest sense, and are kept so by 
the immediate insertion of the new books. ibrery 
is open every day in the year to students, and freee Ae 
mission, during certain hours, is allowed to ‘e 
who may ask for any book which he may wish to seg 
refer to. Books are lent out daily without any pledge 
remuneration, but they must be returned in a mop 
An Englishman, who visits this library, is astonished 
meet with a more complete collection of books on Ras! 
lish history and literature, than he will reacily find ig. 
his own country; while the Spaniard, the Frenchmant 
the Italian, and the Oriental scholar, will olserye that 
their respective departments are equally well filled 
There are also the following museums at Gottingen. 
1. The museum founded in 1773, Containing a miner,” 
logical, zoological, yo - collection, 2.4 
collection of models relating to the study of the art of 
war, mining, civil engineering, and machinery, anda. 
collection of instruments referring to practical geome. 
try. 3. A collection of casts from statues, engr 
gems, and medals, for archeological lectures. 4, Aco. | 
lection of paintings and engravings. Besides which, 
there are a physical cabinet, an observatory, a, ct 
laboratory, a botanical and economical garden, and an We © 
herbarium, and collection uf vegetable productionsgqn. > 
nected therewith, &c.  o 
Numismatics.—A splendid present was made absat. 
two years ago to the Royal Academy of Turin, by the” 
Chevalier Lavy, consisting of his entire colleetion of 
coins and medals, amounting to 30,000 articles; thisis 
continually increasing by fresh donations, and is : 
open to the publie on certain fixed days. Should not this 
be the case at the British Museum? ~ There “ the cum 
tents of the medal and print rooms (says the suop) 
can be seen only by a few persons at a time, a by 
particular permission.” 
Mr. Erard, whose improved grand piano-fortes may. 
be said to have created an epoch in the history of that 
instrument, has lately obtained from the lords of the 
privy council an extension of his patent for that inven’ 
tion. On making the upplication, the counsel for Mr 
Erard fully described the alterations and improvements 
he had made. These consisted principally in a newand 
ingenious piece of mechanism for communicating the 
touch of the finger of the player, throvgh the ageney of 
the key and the hammer, to the string, by which great 
lightness of touch was given to the instrument, anda” 
power of modulating and repeating the note, entirely, 
unknown to the piano-fortes of ancient construction, 
which rendered the new instrument far superior in brik” 
liancy and effect, particularly in the rapid modern mu 
sic. He stated that Mr. Erard had been at great 
and expense in inventing and applying his patent, 
had actually expended on it upwards of 15,0001. Are 
port had gone abroad that the cost of the instrument 
was greater than that of the old makers, which was 
the fact, as Mr. Erard sold his instrument at the 
price as-those of the ancient construction. Full evi¢ . 
was given before thcir lordships of their superior dart 
bility and excellence in all respects, over those on 
ancient consiruction ; one witness, Mme. Dulcken, 
taken one of them te St. Petersburgh, which susta 
no injurygwhatever ‘ae severity of the cli 


yo 


aa 


though the old ones wéte frequently rendered useles 
from the @ld. This-lady played on one of the impre 
pianos befgge the. court, several other pr 
eminence rmed all thafhad been advanced in r 
of the invef@ios. Lord Dyndhurst, in pronouncing 
the extension off patent, observed, that a very strot 
case would always be required by their lordships to 


P 
a 





duce them to extend patents beyond the original term. 





most beautiful mariner. 
oem, although not the best we could have 
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~golume 


FPeet of Hickory 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


e already announced a forthcoming 
gay / from the 
an American poet of talent, but little 

to fame, except by the title of “the 
sa ; The volume, we 
js nearly ready, and is printed in the 
We subjoin to-day a 


of poems and prose essays, 
n of 


Grove.”’ 


ected, as a specimen. 


HYMN. 


ighty Father! deign to hear 
~ voneling mortal’s feeble lays, 
Who, filled with wonder, love and fear, 
Attempts the repturous work of praise. 


Around the sweetly smiling land, 
Where’er I turn my raptured eyes, 

I see with joy the powerful hand — : 
That stretched immense yon radiant skies. 


When spring returns to glad our land, 
Thy bounty robes the laughing vale, 

Dead matter wakes at thy command! 
And insect millions load the gale. 


The glittering dew proclaims thy power, 
The springing grass, the waving corn, 
And every herb, and every flower, 
That scents the roseate breath of mourn. 


Not less thy hand, All-moving Soal ! 


In the least, humblest worm, I trace, 
Than in yon glorious worlds that roll 


Throughout the unmeasured fields of space. 


The ploughman plies his annual toil, 
For wasting nature to provide ; 

With jocund heart he turns the soil, 
And throws the future harvest wide. 


Bat.vain his hopes, his labours vain, 
If thou forbid the geem to-grow ; 


y ® "Tis thon must send the genial rain, 


And bid the fostering breezes blow. 


From Thee, exhaustless source of good ! 
Poor man his little all receives ; 


a Thy bounty flows a boundless flood, 


fa. 
Se 


a 
> 
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| Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs of his own 


‘ 


_ And feeds and blesses all that lives. 


> O may the portion, Power Divine ! 


Of thy blest works which here I see, 
My groveling thoughts exalt, refine, 
And lead my wandering soul to thee. 


And while on this dark world I stray, 
Do thou.o’er ull my steps preside, 
‘And bear me o’er each slippery way, 
My God, my Father, Friend, and Guide. 


S. J. Smrra. 


is given to us in a very legible octavo 
Itisa 
comfort to get books of this character, in a type 
iat gives no trouble to the eyes in a Jength- 
ted nocturnal perusal. 
Ription are the gossip of history ; they explain 


ition, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


Memoirs of this de- 


“Instructed by experience in the legal dangers and 
penalties that attend the premature disclosure of histo- 
rical truth, I do not nourish the intention of permitting 
these memoirs to see the light till I shall have heen re- 
moved from the scene. I have done more: I have taken 
effectual precautions to prevent the possibility of their 
being published during the life of his present «majesty, 
George the Fourth. In fact, the mentiofi which I made 
of Count Woronzow, when relating the circumstances 
connected with the marriage of the princess royal to the 
late Duke of Wirtemberg, in the ‘ Memoirs of my Own 
Time,’ published in April, 1815, constituted only the 
ostensible pretext for the judgment then pronounced 
against me. My real offence consisted in the facts or 
opinions respecting men and measures, recorded through- 
out that work. Garrow, then attorney-general, who was 
retained by Woronzow, leveled his severest censures, not 
so much against the particular passage for which I was 
prosecuted, as against the memoirs themselves, which he 
depictured in colours the most calculated to produce a 
rigorous sentence. The court condemned me, for an 
unintentional fault, to six months’ imprisonment, together 
with a fine of five hundred pounds.” 


* * * * * * 


“ Never, I believe, did any literary work procure for 
its author a more numerous list of powerful and invete- 
rate enemies, than were produced by thoss ‘ Memoirs of 
my Own Time.’ The queen, the regent, and the prin- 
cesses of the royal family, far from being satisfied with a 
portrait of George the ‘Phird, which, if it errs, can only 
be censured for presenting a too favourable likeness, 
were incensed at the freedom with which I had com- 
mented on the peace of 1763, as well as at the personal 
disclosures respecting the king himself, scattered through- 
out the memoirs. As little did the admirers or followers 
of Pitt approve my picture of that minister, though, in 
my opinion, rather a flattering’ resemblance: while Fox’s 
partisans exhibited the most violent resentment at my 
strictures on his moral, as well as on his political cha- 
racter. The just and impartial likeness of Charles Jen- 
kinson displeased the first lord of the treasury, his son, 
in the highest degree. Many of Lord North’s friends or 
connections, insensible to the justice that I had done to 
that most accomplished and amiable nobleman, expressed 
the utmost dissatisfaction at my remarks on his junction 
with Fox in 1783. I must except, however, from this 
observation, his two sons-in-law, Lord Sheffield and Lord 
Glenbervie. The descendants of the Earl of Bute. were 
implacable. From the present Marquis of Lansdown, I 
was indirectly threatened, through a high quarter, (the 
late excellent and regretted Sir Samuel. Romilly,) with 
new prosecutions in the court of king's bench, on ac- 
count of the unavoidable reflections which I had made 
on the circumstances attending the resignation of his 
father, the Earl of Shelburne. “Hen in official situations, 
or enjoying salaries from the crown, were disgracefully 
selected to compose the article of the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view,’ which held up the *‘ Memoirs,’ not to fair and 
liberal criticism, but to general reprobation, as an imbe- 
cile and immoral work: while the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
in defiance of history, and substituting impudence to 
cover ignorance of facts, attacked me in the most viru- 
lent language. ‘Such was the combination of assailants 
which my inflexible regard to truth assembled from the 
most opposite quarters. 

“ All these clamorous and calumnious efforts were 
nevertheless far overbalanced, in my estimation, by one 


‘testimony to its veracity, which I received, and which I 


may now communicate to the world. The most preju- 
diced reader will contemplate it with respect. It was 
given by a gentleman of ancient descent, of high charac- 
ter, and of large property ; a near relative of Lord North, 
who had held a place in George the Third’s family, as 


Coalition.’ This letter may be considered as expressi 
his dying opinions. He expired on the following Dik 
of June. I cannot too highly value such recognitions, 
which outweigh a volume of invective. It required, in- 
deed, no little manliness of mind, and independence of 
character, to deliver testimonies so strong under his: 
hand, addressed to a person in my situation.” 


A great deal of curious and interesting matter 
follows this introduction ; altogether forming a 
volume, which may be taken up with afnuse- 
ment and interest when opened at almost any 
part. Our extracts are very much at random. 
The following is a portion of a warmly contested 
election :— 


“In so critical a state of the contest, when ev 
hour became precious, a new and powerful ally appeared, 
who soon changed the aspect of affairs, and succeeded in 
ultimately placing Fox, though not first, yet second on 
the list of candidates. This auxiliary was no other than 
the Duchess of Devonshire, one of the most distinguished 
females of high rank whom the last century produced. 
Her personal charms constituted her smallest pretension 
to,universal admiration; nor did her beauty consist, like 
that of the Gunnings, in regularity of features and fault- 
less formation of limbs and shape; it lay in the amenity 
and graces of her deportment, in her irresistible manners, 
and the seduction of her society. Her hair was not with- 
out a tinge of red ; and her face, though pleasing, yet had 
it not been illuminated, by her mind, might have been 
considered as an ordinary countenance. Descended in 
the fourth degree lineally from Surah Jennings, the wife 
of John Churchill, Duke‘of Marlborough, she resembled 
the portraits of that celebrated woman. In addition to 
the external advantages which she had received from 
nature and fortune, she possessed an ardent temper, sus- 
ceptible of deep as well as strong impressions ; a culti- 
vated understanding, illuminated by a taste for poetry 
and the fine arts ; much sensibility, not exempt, perhaps, 
from vanity and coquetry. To her mother, the Dowager 
Countess Spencer, she was attached with more than ~ 
common filial affection, of which she exhibited pecuniary 
proofs rarely given by o daughter to her parent. Nor 
did she display less attachment to her sister, Lady Dun- 
cannon. Her heart might be considered as the seat of 
those emotions which sweeten human life, adorn our 
nature, and diffuse a nameless charm over existence.” 

“ The opposition, if considered as a party, enjoyed at 
this time some political advantages, which probably never 
can be again realised in so eminent a degree as they 
existed in 1784. Three palaces, situate at the west end 
of the town, the gates of which were constantly thrown 
open to every parliamentary adherent of the coalition, 
then formed rallying poihts of union. The first of these 
structures, Devonshire House, placed on a commanding 
eminence in Picadilly, opposite to the Green Park, 
seemed to look down on the Queen’s House, constructed 
by Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, in a situation 
much less favoured by nature. In right of his maternal 
descent from the Boyles, Earls of Burlington, the mag- 
nificent mansion of that name, in the same etreet, at a 
very inconsiderable distance to the east, constituted like. 
wise a part of the Duke of Devonshire’s patrimonial pro- 

rty. It was then occupied by his brother-in-law, the 
Dake of Portland; who, as the acknowledged leader of 
the whigs since the Marquis of Rockingham’s decease, 
could not shut his. doors, even had he been se inclined, 
against his followers. Carlton House, itself, newly be- 
come the residence of the Prince of Wales, might be con. 
sidered as the asylum of all Fox’s friends; where per- 
petual entertainments of every description cheered them 
under the heavy reverse of fortune which they had 


and exemplify many of the minor points which 

grave and sedate records of the time leave 
M doubt—frequently altogether in the dark. 
the historian may give us the facts, the results, 
Me actions of the period; it belongs to the 
Remoir writer to detail the anecdote—to lay. 

@ the motives and feclings of the actors. 


one of the grooms of his bedchamber, during nearly | recently experienced, and held out the prospect of a more 
forty years, from 1775 down to the king’s final loss of| prosperous futurity. Meanwhile, the month of April 
reason. I allude to the late Sir George Osborn. In a| verging to its close, and almost all the inhabitants of the 
letter which he addressed to me from his residence at| metropolis who possessed votes for Westminster having 
Chicksands Priory, in Bedfordshire, dated on the 2d of| been already polled, there remained no resource equal to 
June, 1816, only eighteen days after my commitment to| the emergency, except by bringing up the voters residing 
the king,s bench, he thus expresses himself:—‘I have|in the outskirts of the town, or in the circumjacent 


our jirst edition here, and have perused it again with| villa 2 
fe Ey ioe nex te « This task, however irksome it might be'to a female 


Une of the chief requisites of these productions,| much attention. I pledge: my name, that I personally s c 

pfore, is the credibility of the writer; the know nine parts out of ten of your anecdotes to be per-| of so elevated a class, and little consonant as it seemed, 
: wate MeMeRt is his impartialit Defects of styl af *- fectly correct. You are imipifeoned for giving to future|even to female delicacy, under certain points of view, 
a. ares y yi, €X-| aves a perfect picture of our time, and as interesting as|the Duchess of Devonshire cheerfully undertook in such 
useless eeegerations of feeling—nay, the graver errors Of| Clarendon. The last letter which I ever received from|a cause. Having. associated to the execution her sister, 
pre Mgment, may very well be forgiven to'‘one who|Sir George Osborn, written from his residence in Chatles| Viscountess Duncannon, who —— the dachess’s 
fa bws the more material qualifications above | street, Berkeley-square, on the 8th of May, 1818, con- political enthusiasm, these ladies, eg Sigg fur- 
fA ed. We shal! quote from the author's intro-| ‘ins still stronger attestations to the accuracy and|nished with lists of out-lying voters, drove ir re- 
ing ti . . fidelity of my memoirs. He mentions, in particular,|spective dwellings.. Neither entreaties nor promises 
strongaeeection, written eleven years ago, the means were spared. In come instances even personal caresses 


7 : with. warm approbation, my character of Lord North, as , 
‘ane "proposed to take to ensure both : well as my account of the peace of 1783, and of ‘ the| were said to have been permitted, in order to prevail on 
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he surly or inflexible; and there can be no doubt of 
common mechanics having been conveyed. to the hust- 
ings, on more than one occasion, by the duchess, in her 
own coach, 

“ The effect of so powerful an intervention soon mani- 
fested itself. During the first days of May, Fox, whoa 
month earlier had fallen above a hundred votes behind 
Sir Cecil, passed him by at least that number. Con- 
scious,-nevertheless, that the least relaxation in their 
efforts might probably enable the adversary to resume 
his superiority, anc aware of the exertions which govern- 
ment would make to ensure -the success of their candi- 
date, the duchess, sacrificing -her time wholly to the 
object, never intermitted for a single day her laborious 
toils. In fact, ministers did not fail to bring forward an 
opponent of no ordinary description, in the person of the 
Countess of Salisbury, whose husband had been recently 
appointed to the office of lord chamberlain. 

“ In graces of person and demeanour, no less than in 
mental attainments, Lady Salisbury yielded to few 
females of the court of George the Third. But she 
wanted, nevertheless, two qualities eminently contributing 
to success in such a struggle, both which met in her 
political rival. The first of these was youth ; the duchess 
numbering scarcely twenty-six years, while the countess 
had nearly completed thirty-four. 

“The Duchess ‘ef Devonshire never seemed to be con- 
scious of her rank ; Lady Salisbury ceased not for an in- 
stant to remember, and to compel others to recollect it. 
Nor did the effects fail to correspond with the moral 
causes thus put into action. Every day augmenting 
Fox’s majority, it appeared that on the 16th of May, to 
which period the contest was contracted, he stood two 
hundred and thirty-five votes above Sir Cecil on the 
books of the poll.” 


“The vexed question of the author of Junius’ 
Letters is partially examined by Wraxall, 
whose vole is given to Sir Philip Francis, in 
opposition to an opinion thrown out by the 
author on a previous occasion ; and we cannot 
forbear quoting his description of the man, as 
one that might very well appertain to such a 
writer. 


“ Nature had conferred on Francis talents such as are 
rarely dispensed to any individual,—a vast range of ideas, 
‘a retentive memory, a classic mind, considerable com- 
mand of language, energy of thought and expression 
matured by age, and actuated by an inextinguishable 
animosity to Hastings. Francis, indeed, uniformly dis- 
claimed any personal enmity to the man, only repro- 
bating the measures of the ruler of India} and perhaps 
he might sincerely believe his assertion, But he always 
appeared to me, like the son of Livia, to deposit his re- 
sentments deep in his own breast ; from which he drew 
them forth, if not augmented by time, at least in all their 
original vigour and freshness. Acrimony distinguished 
and characterised him in every thing. Even his person, 
tall, thin, and scantily covered with flesh; his counte- 
nance;"the lines of which were acute, intelligent, and full 
of meaning; the tones of his voice, sharp, yet distinct 
and sonorous ; his baer gestures, impatient and irregu- 
Jar,—eloquently bespoke the formation of his intellect. 
I believe I never saw him smile. But, when I make this 
assertion, I ought in candour to add, that though I was 
well acquainted with Atkinson and Scott, I never had 
any personal knowledge of Francis, beyond acquaintance 
contracted in the house of commons. Nor did I ever 
dine in company with him except once, when we met at 
the Prince of Wales’s table, at the Pavilion at-Brighton, 
in the autumn of the year 1802, where Francis appeared 
to me to be thoroughly domesticated. Bursting with 
bile, which tinged and pervaded all his speeches in par- 
liament, yet his irascibility never overcame his reason ; 
nor compelled his friends, like those of Burke, to mingle 
regret with their admiration, and to condemn or to pity 
the individual whom they applauded as an orator. Fran- 
cis, however inferior.he was to Burke in all the flowers 
of diction, in exuberance of ideas borrowed from anti- 
quity, and im the magic of eloquence, more than once 
elevirified the house, by passages of pathos or of interest 
which arrested every hearer. 

“ A beautiful, as well as an affecting specimen of his 
ability in this line, occurred during the progress of the 
debates on Pitt’s India Bill. One of the regulations in 
that act abolished the trial by jury, relative to delinquents 
returning from India, and instituted a new tribunal for 
enquiring into their misdemeanours. inst such an 
innovation on the British constitution Francis entered 
his protest, in terms of equal elegance and force. ‘I am 


* 


not,’ exclaimed he, ‘at old man; yet I remember the 
time when such an attempt would have thrown the 
whole country into a flame. Had the experiment been 
made when that illustrious statesman, the late Earl of 
Chatham, enjoyed a seat in this assembly. he would have 
sprung from his bed of sickness; he would have solicited 
some friendly hand to lay him on the floor; and from 
thence, with a monarch’s voice, he would have called the 
whole kingdom to arms, in order to oppose it. But he is 
dead, and has left nothing in this world that resembles 
him! He is dead; and the sense, the honour, the cha- 
racter, and the understanding of the nation, are dead 
with him!’ 

“ Perhaps in the whole range of Fox’s, of Burke's, or 
of Sheridan’s speeches, there does not occur a sentiment 
clothed in more simple yet striking language, or which 
knocks harder at the breast, than this short epitaph, if it 
may be so denominated, pronounced over the grave of 
the Earl of Chatham. The repetition of the words * He 
is dead! were attended with the finest effect; and the 
reflections produced by it involuntarily attracted every 
eye towards the treasury bench, where sat his son. I 
have rarely witnessed a moment when the passions were 
touched in a more masterly manner, within the walls of 
the house, than by Francis, on the above occasion. The 
impression tnade by it on Pitt is asserted to have been of 
the deepest kind.” 


Pitt’s powers of Sleep.—* However violent might have 
been the previous agitation of his mind, yet in a very few 
minutes after he laid his head on the pillow, -he never 
failed to sink into profound repose. So difficult, indeed, 
was it to awaken him, that his valet usually shook him 
before he could be roused from his sleep. One of his pri- 
vate secretaries used to affirm that no intelligence, how- 
ever distressing, had power sufficient tu break his rest. 
On that account, he never locked or bolted the door of 
his bed-chamber. I recollect a circumstance which took 
place several years subsequent to this time—it happened 
in 1796—strongly corroborative of the above facts. Pitt 
having been much disturbed by a variety of painful poli- 
tical occurrences, drove out to pass the night with 
Dundas at Wimbledon. After supper, the minister with- 
drew to his chamber, having given his servant directions 
to call him at seven on the ensuing morning. No sooner 
had he retired, than Dundas, conscious how much his 
mind stood in need of repose, repaired to his apartment, 
locked the door, and put the key in his pocket; at the 
same time enjoining the valet on no consideration to dis- 
turb his master, but to allow him to sleep as long as na- 
ture required. It is a truth that Pitt neither awoke, nor 
called any person, till half past four in the afternoon of 
the following day; when Dundas entering his room, 
together with his servant, found him still in so deep 2 
sleep that it became necessary to shake in order to 
awaken him. He had slgpt uninterruptedly during more 
than sixteen hours.” 


In conclusion, we adopt the remarks of an 
English reviewer: ‘* 1n the main, if his compo- 
sition is not graceful or sprightly, it is not dull. 
Sir Nathaniel, at the worst, is a tattler, nota 
twaddler. ‘To his style the objections of dif- 
fuseness and minuteness might be urged, were 
these not inseparable from the nature of the 
book, forming, indeed, one of its attractions,— 
for historical gossip is the essential character of 
the Memoirs. ‘They take us, as it were, behind 


the scenes of the political and courtly stage, 


and show us the actors-stripped in some measure 
of the dignity which distance throws around 
them. We see the heroes of the historical 
drama brought down to a level with common 
men, and actuated by-very common motives.” 

Clan-Albin is brought so nearly to a close 
in our present number, that we shall be able in 
the next to give out readers the concluding 
“ Letters from the y” and some other de- 
layed matters, thus.¢leaping the way for a high 
treat in store for th z. * Madrid in 1835;” 
which we are quite gmpatient to lay before the 
Library readers. 

——— 


New Publications.—We have nothing to note 
in this way except Wraxall’s Memoirs, in one 
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